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INTRINSIC VALUE AND INTRINSIC GOOD 


HE shift of standpoint whereby the fields of ethics and esthetics 

have produced a new and vigorous branch of philosophy, the 
general theory of value, has not been an unmixed blessing. It has 
yielded a variety of theories of value, analogous in many respects 
to epistemological and metaphysical doctrines of long standing, but 
insufficiently observant of what corresponds in value-theory to the 
distinction between metaphysics and epistemology. Part of the 
confusion is due to elementary considerations. In this paper I 
purpose to try to clear an ambiguity that occurs in connection with 
the use of the word ‘‘intrinsic.’’ Plato made the distinction be- 
tween things that are desired for their own sake, things that are 
desired for their consequences alone, and a class of things that are 
desired both for their own sake and for their consequences. This 
is the familiar contrast between intrinsic and instrumental values, . 
and it is usually taken as a simple distinction which suggests de- 
velopment, but requires no further clarification. 

The almost universal acceptance of these definitions has been 
to the disadvantage of those who are interested in defending the 
view that good is more than psychological. They find it necessary 
to deal with the question: how is value related to existence? The 
word ‘‘value,’’ however, is not conterminous with the word ‘‘exist- 
ence.’’ ‘‘Value’’ is derived from the transitive verb ‘‘to value,’’ 
whereas ‘‘existence’’ is derived from the intransitive verb ‘‘to ex- 
ist.’’ It is unfortunate that a philosopher who wishes to defend 
the view that good has metaphysical objectivity apart from its 
recognition by persons must use ‘‘value’’ in a transferred meaning, 
for it suggests the relation between one who values and what is 
valued, rather than what is good and may be valued. The awk- 
wardness that results from using words derived from ‘‘to value’’ 
in both an ‘‘epistemological’’ and a metaphysical sense is apparent 
in the phraseology of such a question as: is what we value really 
valuable? The corresponding qtestion in the case of knowing is: 
is what we know really knowable? This suggests Mill’s statement 
that what is desired is ipso facto desirable—a conclusion which is 
either a tautology or a fallacy, according to whether it is given an 
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epistemological interpretation or whether it is thought to state a 
metaphysical conclusion derived from a psychological premise. 

Another ambiguity arises from the phrase ‘‘in itself’’ as applied 
to value. Many writers begin the discussion of the nature of value 
by stating that the fundamental problem concerns intrinsic rather 
than instrumental values, and that intrinsic value is what is valued 
for itself, or what is good in itself. ‘‘Value for itself’’ and ‘‘ good 
in itself,’’ however, may be applied to different objects. The judg- 
ment ‘‘I consider X good in itself apart from its consequences, 
results, or effects’’ does not attribute metaphysical status to X in 
independence of the subject who values X. Such intrinsic value 
concerns the one who values, the valuing, and that which is valued. 
The circumstance that there is not another object for the sake of 
which X is valued distinguishes the value as intrinsic rather than 
instrumental, but it does not dissolve the relationship of the object 
valued to the one who values it. If this relational aspect of judg- 
ments about intrinsic value be emphasized, it is quite simple to 
defend a theory of what has recently been called ‘‘relativity-value.’’ 

On the other hand, attending only to the object, just as a scien- 
tist does when he neglects his personal attitudes in the course of an 
investigation, we may judge that something is good in itself. In 
this ease an absolute character is attributed to the object judged 
good or valuable, independently of the circumstance that a person 
is judging. That the object has this character can not be estab- 
lished by a consensus of opinion. On the other hand, at least in the 
case of the one who judges, the fact that an object is in a relation 
of interest to a subject is a certainty. Relational value has to do 
with matter of psychological fact; intrinsic good invites metaphysi- 
cal speculation. Since the rest of this paper is made possible by 
this distinction, I shall use the phrase ‘‘intrinsic value’’ to desig- 
nate what is valued for itself by a person or persons, and ‘‘intrinsi¢ 
good’’ for what is claimed to be good in itself, independently of its 
being valued by persons. First I shall clarify the distinction in 
reference to esthetics; then I shall apply it to ethics. 

The meaning of intrinsic value is closely associated with the 
meaning of ‘‘end’’ in the means-end relation. Health may be 
valued as an end-in-itself, as distinguished from its evaluation as a 
means toward accomplishing some task. It is not true that for 
every intrinsic value there are antecedent means employed for its 
realization, but it is true that an intrinsic value is not valued as 
means to some further end. I may value an object which I have 
come upon by accident; it will be intrinsically valuable for me if I 
do not think of it from the standpoint of uses to which it may be 
put. 
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The judgment that this is a beautiful object escapes from con- 
stitutive reference to myself as judge. It departs from the con- 
notation of means-end. I may indeed value the object intrinsically, 
but, on the other hand, I may be indifferent to it. I may recognize 
that a certain symphony is intrinsically good, but at the same time 
avoid listening to its performance. In this recognition, correctly 
or incorrectly, I attribute a certain character to the symphony, and 
whether or not the character is actual is a matter that is independ- 
ent of my attitude. 

So much has been written in esthetics about attitudes that the 
last statement will be contested. Surely, it will be said, if the 
judgment that a certain symphony is beautiful is more than a 
parrot-like repetition of fashionable opinion, the one who makes the 
assertion must at some time have valued it intrinsically. How 
otherwise would one come to make a judgment about intrinsic good? 
It is undoubtedly true that most judgments of intrinsic good are 
preceded by intrinsic valuations. This, however, is not the point at 
issue. The judgment that a certain symphony is beautiful may be 
accompanied by either the judgment that for me to hear it played 
is an end-in-itself or the judgment that for me to hear it played is 
a matter of complete indifference. Whether I regard an object as 
of those things which are desirable for their own sake is irrelevant 
to the judgment that the object is beautiful. But, the objector 
may continue, if you refuse to identify what is beautiful with what 
is intrinsically valuable, how can the judgment that this is a 
beautiful symphony be distinguished from the judgment that this 
is a certain symphony? The structural and qualitative character- 
istics of the symphony may be discovered by scientific analysis. 
Are these all that constitute its beauty? How can judgments about: 
intrinsic good be distinguished from judgments of fact? 

The first of the two objections mentioned has to do with the dis- 
tinction of a judgment about intrinsic value from a judgment about 
intrinsic good. The second objection raises the question of the 
nature of the experience in which beauty is recognized. A pro- 
visional answer was given regarding the distinction between the 
two kinds of judgments. The judgment that a symphony is in- 
trinsically valuable involves, according to the defined meaning of 
intrinsic value, a reference to the subject who values. The judg- 
ment that a symphony is intrinsically good, i.e., beautiful, dissolves 
this relational reference, and asserts something of the object that 
claims independence of the person who makes the assertion. 

It should not be difficult to recognize the difference in content 
of the two judgments, ‘‘I consider this symphony beautiful’’ and 
‘This symphony is beautiful.’? The former states an evaluation; 
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the latter is more like the assertion of a fact. The second objection 
stresses the similarity of the judgment ‘‘This symphony is beau- 
tiful’’ to a factual judgment. If the element of personal evalua- 
tion is subtracted, what distinguishes the ascription of beauty to an 
object from the assertion of a fact? Is it not more likely that the 
second judgment is based on the first; that one makes personal 
evaluations and then objectifies them; that any affirmation of ab- 
solute beauty simply reads into an object a quality felt by human 
beings, a so-called ‘‘tertiary’’ quality, illustrated by the phrase ‘‘a 
sullen sky ?’’ 

The objection to the distinction between judgments that have 
two kinds of content thus merges into the second objection. In 
order to answer it, it must be shown that the bases of the two judg- 
ments in experience are different; otherwise there is only valuing 
or evaluation to serve as basis for the judgment ‘‘This symphony 
is beautiful.’’ If, however, the basis for judgments of intrinsic 
good can be found in some attitude different from the attitude of 
evaluation, it will not follow that the object toward which the 
attitude is directed is permeated with the character of the attitude, 
any more than it follows that objects toward which one has the 
cognitive attitude must be permeated with cognition. Only a 
Berkeleyan would argue that this must be so. 

The attitude to which relational judgments of value are a re- 
sponse, includes the attitude common to all judgments, viz., dis- 
crimination, selection, assertion, etc. As differentia, however, it 
includes an affective-volitional element of preference, choice, desire, 
intention, etc. It adds to the generic attitude that prompts any 
judgment a specific element from a class that contains kinds of 
personal interest, personal estimation, personal preference, etc. 
This specific attitude has to do, of course, with the content, not the 
form of the judgment. Judgments about value do not differ from 
any other judgments so far as their formal character is concerned. 
In ‘‘It is true that x’’ one may substitute for x either ‘‘This is a 
symphony,’’ or ‘‘I find this symphony beautiful’’ or ‘‘The sym- 
phony is beautiful.’’ The first of the substitutes adds no specific 
attitude to the form ‘‘It is true that z.’’ Repeating the form by 
letting x represent ‘‘It is true that x’’ would not add a specific 
attitude, but would merely generate a proposition of another type. 
The second substitute adds to the content the expression of a 
personal evaluation based on the attitude of personal estimation. 
The third substitute adds to the content a different specific attitude 
which will be discussed immediately. 

It is not difficult to find the attitude which makes possible the 
experience of intrinsic good. It is the esthetic attitude. Different 
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as are the theories of the precise nature of this attitude, they agree 
in recognizing that in it personal relationships are disregarded, and 
the object regarded in a way that is sometimes designated as ‘‘dis- 
interested interest.’’ The fact that the attitude of ‘‘disinterested 
interest’’ is possible validates the distinction between a judgment 
in which a final preference is stated, and a judgment which asserts 
that an object is intrinsically good apart from personal satisfaction 
or personal predilection. It may be concluded, therefore, that the 
recognition of intrinsic good involves the esthetic attitude. 

Since feelings and desires do not have constant objects, an object 
may be valued intrinsically at one time and not at another. If I 
attempt to list the objects which I regard as valuable for their own 
sake, my list will contain what I usually value. But no matter how 
general and how enduring my list of intrinsically valued objects 
may be, an object valued, while of course it has the characteristics 
by virtue of which it has become a valued object, does not therefore 
have an additional characteristic of valuableness in its own right. 
Its value depends upon the feelings and desires of persons, whether 
these be temporary or relatively permanent. At one time of life I 
may regard Tschaikovsky’s sixth as a source of the highest satis- 
faction, but later value it less highly. The judgment that it has a 
degree of beauty, on the other hand, claims for it a character that 
does not depend upon any occasion of judging; whether or not 
its claim can ever be settled, it attributes a character that belongs 
to the symphony in its own right. I can verify the judgment, ‘‘I 
value this symphony highly,’’ by determining whether the speaker 
is telling the truth or lying about his feelings. The judgment ‘‘This 
symphony is beautiful’’ is difficult to verify because it claims on- 
tological significance while there is no universally agreed method 
of its verification. 

At this point it may be noted parenthetically that the distinc- 
tion between intrinsic value and intrinsic good has been discussed 
in terms of judgments about them because value and the good are 
matters of reflection. Mere liking or disliking is not the same as 
intrinsic valuation. If it were necessary to emphasize this distinc- 
tion, one might distinguish between valuing and evaluating, esteem- 
ing and estimating. praising and appraising, as Dewey did in an 
article published some years ago. 

ln the field of ethics it is especially important to apply Dewey’s 
distinction. Some acts are called right or wrong, moral or immoral. 
The word ‘‘called’’ is precisely correct. The evaluation of an act 
may be prospective, retrospective, or it may occur during the action, 
but whenever it occurs it marks a pause for reflection. 

An act differs from a mechanical motion in that it is directed 
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toward an end. When the agent chooses the end, the act is volun- 
tary. Moral choice, as Aristotle said, concerns voluntary acts. A 
voluntary act may be regarded as part of a process analyzable into 
a number of stages. Some of these are: motive, intention, pro- 
cedure (the act proper), achievement, further results. It is to be 
noted carefully that whenever ethical value is attributed to an act, 
so that the act is called right or wrong, reflection ascribes the right- 
ness or wrongness of the act to the act as a whole. Since agreement 
on this can not be presupposed, it will be discussed further. 

Classical ethical theories, conveniently classified as intuitional 
or teleological, differ in regard to the stage of the process which is 
deemed significant from the standpoint of evaluation. Thus there 
are motive- and consequence-theories of moral value. In the case of 
the teleological theories it is clear that an act is evaluated as a 
whole, but for the sake of the achievement-stage and perhaps the 
further results. There can be no consequences without the stage of 
procedure, and the act would not be moral at all if the conscious 
element were absent. It might be argued, however, that the case 
of some intuitional theories is different. The moral value of an act 
was said by Kant to reside in the motive. May this mean that the 
moral significance of the act is complete in the first stage, and that 
the succeeding stages of the act are ethically irrelevant? Reflec- 
tion will show that this is not so, and that here the act as a whole 
is judged right or wrong, just as in the case of the teleological 
theories. The point may be proved by a reductio ad absurdum. 
Suppose that an act, determined by a proper motive, were moral at 
the moment that the motive was adopted by an autonomous will. 
If this were the case, one could be perfectly moral without ever 
doing anything; it would be necessary only to keep the will pure. 
Since this is absurd, the morality of an act, on the Kantian theory, 
must cover the whole act, although that which makes the act right is 
irrespective of particular consequences. 

Voluntary acts are behavior consciously directed toward an end. 
Reflecting on such an act, one may judge that it is right or wrong. 
Since this evaluation involves the significance of the act, and not 
merely procedure, it is evident that active behavior directed toward 
an end is valued only in the light of a full interpretation of the act 
as a whole. The motions or qualitative changes initiated by the 
agent are means, and if their value is estimated, this value will be 
instrumental. <A reductio ad absurdum, again, will demonstrate 
this point. Suppose it possible to value some specific activity for 
its own sake, simply as that activity. No value is then to be derived 
from interpreting it in terms of its consequences or of the motive 
which prompted it. An example of such an activity might be 
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counting the sands of a seashore. Pleasure or the desire to perfect 
one’s skill in addition must not be allowed to determine its value. 
Persons who judge activities in themselves to be intrinsically valu- 
able are placed in state hospitals. Different is the case of a man 
in prison who keeps performing a monotonous self-imposed task in 
order to keep sane. Sanity is an end extrinsic to the procedure. 
Nor probably does the caricatured business man, who feels that he 
must be doing something every minute, value activity intrinsically ; 
if he does, he is likely to have a nervous breakdown. 

Acts are valued intrinsically only in their wider setting which 
covers their interpretation. We proceed, therefore, in the search 
for the intrinsic in ethics, to a study of the conditions under which 
a case of voluntary behavior may be deemed right or wrong, good 
or bad. 

J. S. Mill remarked that he believed that he was the first person 
to bring the term ‘‘utilitarianism’’ into use. Since the time of 
Mill, the word has been given the definite meaning in which he used 
it. This use of the word is extremely unfortunate. According to 
his definition utility is the test of right and wrong, but utility for 
what? Mill speaks of ‘‘ Utility or the Greatest Happiness prin- 
ciple.’’ Now utility can be a test of right and wrong only in view 
of the end toward which an act is useful. The name ‘‘utilitarian- 
ism’’ might be given to any teleological theory in ethics. Utility 
itself needs no defence; the most earnest intuitionist would admit 
that acts following from recognition of a moral imperative are use- 
ful in fulfiling the demands of the moral law. The judgments 
about intrinsic value which form the basis of Mill’s doctrine are 
Epicurus’s qualitative hedonism in modern dress. 

It is notorious that Mill committed the fallacy of composition 
in his argument that the desirability of the general happiness 
follows from the alleged fact that each person desires his own hap- 
piness, but is it so clear that he committed a fallacy in holding that 
‘‘the sole evidence it is possible to produce that anything is de- 
sirable, is that people do actually desire it?’’ Instead of using 
‘‘desirable’’ in an ambiguous sense, in the meanings of ‘‘desired’’ 
and ‘‘worthy of desire,’’ was not Mill arguing that whatever in- 
trinsic character there is in acts must be sought in the evaluations 
of human beings? In other words, Mill’s position was based on the 
judgment about intrinsic value, ‘‘I regard my own happiness as an 
end-in-itself.’’ But precisely the same form of judgment underlies 
other teleological theories. Perfectionism is based on the judgment, 
‘‘T regard the development of my capacities as an end-in-itself.’’ 

A conception of what is valuable for itself, derived from the con- 
sideration of consequences of acts as these are interpreted in refer- 
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ence to human nature, always remains within the sphere of in- 
trinsic value. Value, here, is the object of any interest. The end 
of pleasure, or happiness, or perfection, taken as a measure for 
evaluating particular acts, has the great advantage of being pro- 
tean in its ability to adapt itself to any time or place. Since human 
beings living together in society share activities and amusements, 
they can agree on many of the ingredients of happiness or on the 
character of stations and their duties. They can take it for granted 
that the current mode of education, the current form of govern- 
ment, the current anything, are intrinsically valuable because they 
are the current opportunities for gaining the current happiness. 
Contented in their social adjustment, they look upon the past as a 
path of progress toward the present. The prevalence of sanitary 
plumbing, the emancipation of women, the decline in drunkenness, 
and the popularization of education all help to make them feel that 
we have unequaled opportunities for happiness or self-development. 
They may be a bit shocked when a stranger from a far-off land 
argues that some of these things are not desirable (meaning that he 
does not judge them to be of intrinsic value), or when a nihilist 
tells us that like the Ephesians of the days of Heraclitus we would 
do well to hang ourselves. But their conviction of the importance 
of their intrinsic values will grow until they come to believe that 
they are intrinsic goods. 

The transition from intrinsic value to intrinsic good can not be 
effected by passing from egoism to altruism. In a Sidgwickian 
cool moment I may generalize pleasure or happiness, but such gen- 
eralization does not change the basis of the evaluation of pleasure 
or happiness. Sacrifice is altruistic, but for Mill it is instrumental 
to securing a greater general satisfaction. 

Referring to an earlier part of the paper, in which the attitude 
of disinterested interest was said to be the basis for judgments of 
intrinsic good, one may argue that any theory which evaluates acts 
in terms of the ends toward which they are directed by its very 
nature excludes intrinsic good from such evaluations. It may be 
charged that the distinction between intrinsic value and intrinsic 
good has been made with an eye to esthetics, and that it is unfair 
to appropriate the term ‘‘good’’ for this meaning alone, when there 
are other legitimate applications of ‘‘good’’ in the field of ethics. 
I would answer that whatever other meanings may be given to the 
word ‘‘good’’ I am concerned here merely to discover whether the 
distinction that I have made is applicable in the two fields of 
esthetics and ethics. Having failed, so far, to find a legitimate 
application of the distinction in ethics, we may find it useful to 
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investigate the conditions under which a judgment of intrinsic good, 
in the sense defined, might be made in that field. 

A distinction which antedates the one that I am trying to defend 
is the contrast between what has been called affective-volitional 
value and intrinsic value. I find ambiguity in the meaning of 
‘¢intrinsie value’’ because some of those who use the phrase assume 
that when an object is valued ‘‘in itself’’ it is valued no longer in 
relation to persons. I have tried to show that the relation to per- 
sons may be retained or subtracted, and that each of the resulting 
judgments has its basis in a distinct attitude. A judgment of in- 
trinsic value, then, by definition will be one that is based on some 
affective-volitional attitude, whereas a judgment of intrinsic good 
will be one that is based on the attitude of disinterested interest. 

The present question is: is it possible to escape from the affec- 
tive-volitional attitude in making intrinsic ethical judgments? 
We may separate the phrase ‘‘affective-volitional’’ and ask whether 
it is possible to make a judgment about intrinsic good that is not 
based upon feeling or desire. 

It is certainly possible to repudiate feeling, pleasure, happiness, 
or other eudaemonistic satisfactions as tests of the ethical good. 
One thinks of the Cynics, the Stoics, and Kant. A teleological 
ethics might be based on the will-element. Acts would be right 
in so far as they help me obtain what I really want. ‘‘What I 
really want’’ may be distinguished from what is desired for an 
increment of pleasure. Such an ethics might preach self-denial of 
the feelings, and obedience to the demands of my so-called ‘‘higher’’ 
nature. Elimination of both the affective and the volitional ele- 
ment is more difficult. The possibility of eliminating the will- 
element altogether seems paradoxical and even contradictory, as the 
field of ethics has to do with voluntary acts. 

There has been, however, one attempt to abstract the volitional 
factor which provokes attention, namely, Kant’s basis for ethical 
conduct in respect for the moral law. I believe that the Kantian 
position fulfils the requirements of a judgment of intrinsic good, 
but that Kant’s theoretical presentation of the view is confused. 
The phrase ‘‘practical reason’’ would be sound enough if by it 
Kant meant no more than that we make judgments about conduct. 
But Kant erred in two respects: (1) he thought that reason appre- 
hends the moral law, and (2) he thought that practical application 
of the moral law could be reached through logic. As to the second 
mistake, he believed that by considering the universal application 
of a maxim and observing whether such application led to self- 
contradiction, he could determine whether acts that follow from 
the maxim were right or wrong. In effect this method merely uni- 
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versalizes intrinsic values. Universal suicide is against the moral 
law only when one’s conception of the moral law is determined by 
the circumstance that most persons value human life intrinsically. 
No valid defence of the law that forbids suicide is obtained by the 
observation that universal suicide would bring about the impossi- 
bility of putting any moral law into practice. For the moral law 
either demands the existence of persons to fulfil it, or it does not. 
If it does not, the argument against suicide is invalid; if it does, 
the moral law is a general impulse of human nature, and so in the 
realm of intrinsic values. 

In regard to the first error, that reason apprehends the moral 
law, it may be said that such a view fails to provide a differentia for 
judgments of intrinsic good which distinguishes them from scien- 
tific judgments. Much of Kant’s writing belies this position. 
Kant emphasizes conscience, the sentiment of duty, and he compares 
the moral law with a jewel and with the stars above. In this vein 
it would seem that he apprehends the moral law through an esthetic, 
disinterested attitude. 

Many persons are not content with an ethics of intrinsic values. 
They hold that their conception of what has worth should be an- 
chored to something more substantial than human feelings and 
desires. They are impelled to seek an intrinsic good to which they 
may give their allegiance without an ulterior motive of pleasure or 
reward. Such persons will never be satisfied with teleological 
ethics ; but few will be satisfied with respect for a moral law which 
lies outside the range of practical application. For such persons 
the question arises: what ethical objects can serve as objects of 
disinterested interest? Such objects must be ‘‘in themselves’’ in 
a special sense. They must not be so tied up with the circum- 
stances of particular acts that they can be interpreted as parts of 
processes. And yet, unlike Kant’s moral law, they must at the 
same time have an evident bearing upon action. It would seem 
that there is a class of objects, midway between the concrete content 
of acts and the abstract form of moral law, which satisfy the re- 
quirement of concreteness, while at the same time they have the 
necessary remoteness from the immediate occasion. To this class 
belong virtues, ideal conceptions of lives that consistently carry out 
particular vocations, and ideal orders of society. Taken merely as 
standards of conduct in reference to particular acts, they become, 
as Dewey has pointed out, principal means to ends. As Professor 
Dewey has also shown, interpreted in this fashion they are subject 
to change to meet the needs of particular situations. But as ob- 
jects of the esthetic attitude they have a different function and 
fate. They lend strength by giving respite to action; they may 
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perish by one’s disillusionment or be replaced, but they never 
change. 

The most significant feature of classical systems of ethics is not 
the abstract concept which labels them as hedonism, eudaemonism, 
perfectionism, or rigorism. Their importance lies in the picture of 
the kind of life which they respectively commend. Plato did not 
derive the rich content of his ethics and politics from the Form of 
Good. This Form was the last apprehension of the guardians; it 
seems to sum up into a unity all the concrete knowledge of ethics 
and politics which the guardians have gained. Aristotle begins 
his ethies by discussing the Chief End, but he soon turns to the 
discussion of conerete excellences and he appeals for conviction of 
their excellence to our admiration. 

The judgment that an object has intrinsic value requires little 
if any proof; the judgment that an object is an intrinsic good is not 
susceptible of proof. The latter judgment rests on faith, or rein- 
forced by a religious sanction, upon revelation. Whatever may be 
the approach to an intrinsic good to which allegiance is given in 
devotion, reverence, and respect, those who find such a good some- 
where obtain through the attitude of disinterested interest tem- 
porary release from personal preoccupations. And, as in the case 
of the disinterested love which is the peculiar mark of Christian 
ethics, they find that to have such an attitude toward a good makes 
burdens easy and yokes light. 


Maurice PIicarp. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 
CONCERNING EMPIRICAL PHILOSOPHY 


HE ‘‘fundamental question of method,’’ which Professor Ster- 

ling P. Lamprecht raises in connection with my book, The 
Empirical Argument for God in Late British Thought (reviewed 
in this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXVI, 1939, pp. 73-76), is indeed funda- 
mental enough to call for further clarification and discussion. 
Professor Lamprecht devotes his review to examining the meaning 
of the word ‘‘empirical,’’ and he insists that what I call em- 
piricism is ‘‘an illicit and improper type of philosophical method”’ 
(pp. 73, 75) and that ‘‘not a single argument for God in the ma- 
terial treated by Dr. Bertocci : . . seems .. . to have the slight- 
est right to be designated as empirical’ (p. 73). Professor Lam- 
precht helpfully proceeds to defend his stand by going beyond 
mere verbal issues to a definition of the empirical method as he 
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conceives it. I have good reason to suppose that the differences 
between my critic and myself root in other philosophical disagree- 
ments the discussion of which would have no place in these com- 
ments, which are concerned not with personal disagreements on 
epistemological or metaphysical issues but with the meaning of 
empirical method and its proper use in philosophy and religion. 
It will be well, first, to clarify a basis for misunderstanding of my 
meaning by my reviewer. Then I shall discuss an assumption 
which underlies Professor Lamprecht’s empiricism which will ex- 
plain at least my failure to accept his definition and use of empirical 
method. 

Professor Lamprecht is correct in asserting that I hold that 
the argument for God (or for any other entity) must be rooted in 
experience, that, as I say in my introductory pages, the existence 
of God and of his attributes must be inferred from the total data 
of experience as coherently organized or systematized. He is also 
right in declaring that I think a philosopher is empirical ‘‘if he 
does not make assumptions in contradiction of the facts,’’ provided 
one adds what is certainly added throughout my book (cf. pp. 47, 
48, 82, 95, 106, 180, 230-232, 243, 245, 270-275). For, as I tried to 
say, one is certainly not an empiricist simply because he does not 
make assumptions in contradiction of the facts, but only if the 
facts reasonably interpreted do carry him a large part of the way 
and there is no other more reasonable and economical hypothesis 
than the hypothesis which, interpreting the available data, goes 
beyond them without contradicting experience. This is the mean- 
ing of Tennant’s statement in the Foreword to which Professor 
Lamprecht refers. If the line of least reasonable resistance favors 
an hypothesis which, as far as it does go with the facts, does them 
more justice than any other hypothesis, then that is the best em- 
pirical hypothesis, even though at points it (or deductions from 
it) transcend the present data without being incompatible with 
them. 

Hence I said (p. 256), as Professor Lamprecht quotes: 

The dominant thought of this study has been that the known facts of 
man’s experience in this physical universe must be explained, our premise 


being that the task of philosophy in any age is to give the most coherent 
account of the available data supplied by the whole of man’s observation. 


But much to my surprise Professor Lamprecht interprets this pas- 
sage in a way I would have thought inconceivable in the light of 
my criticism of Martineau, Pringle-Pattison, Ward, Sorley, and 
Tennant. For Professor Lamprecht says: ‘‘The must in this last 
passage is suspect at once to a thorough empiricist. Must enters 
in only if postulates or axioms are implicit from which deductions 
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follow’’ (p. 74). My emphasis, however, was not on the must 
but on the known facts, the total data organized or unorganized, 
as opposed to rationalistic premises. Throughout, my theme was 
that the known facts are to be explained, that there must be no 
resort to mere ignorance (ignorance of the future as an escape 
from the problem of evil, for example), that there must be no 
preliminary assumptions about the nature of the universe which 
can act as more than tentative premises from which arguments 
may proceed. 

The only commitment I thought I had was to organize the data 
of experience as coherently as possible, realizing that at best I 
would be fortunate to achieve, by empirical procedure, the most 
probable interpretation of the experiential facts. Hence I agreed 
with Tennant’s view of empirical procedure, stated on page 196 
thus: 


The data of philosophy for Tennant are the presumptive knowledge 
gained from every aspect of experience, whether already criticized and organ- 
ized by the sciences or not. Knowledge about the actual world can be most 
adequately obtained by trying to fit not facts to theories, but theories to facts. 
Consequently, the method Tennant employs is not logical and deductive, but 
proceeds from actual experience and is inductive, though of course this does 
not mean that deduction is not involved in inductive procedure. 


The empirical philosopher, like any philosopher, must begin with 
the faith that he can succeed in organizing every aspect of experi- 
ence, what seems to be fiction and what seems to be fact, systema- 
tized or no, and, as Ward says, ‘‘letting knowledge grow from 
more to more’’ hope that his original confidence will be justified. 
He can not assume, as Lamprecht intimates, that his hope is, will 
be, or must be realized; and throughout my book I try to expose 
the halting empiricism that does tend to involve unempirical as- 
sumptions, either consciously or unconsciously. 

Let it be noticed, however, that I am not making any assump- 
tions even about the totality of experience or its basic structure. 
One might find, as he thinks about experience, what I, for one, do 
not find, that rationalism is a true philosophy. But if I interpret 
correctly the remarks in the review and the statements made in a 
gracious letter to me about the nature of experience, Professor 
Lamprecht does not agree with me about the relation of empirical 
method to the problem of the nature of experience and its possible 
implications. The empirical method, as I see it, does not commit 
one beforehand to any particular view of experience; its use has 
nothing to do with the possible ‘‘isms’’ or interpretations of ex- 
perience. As I have said, the method of empiricism ‘‘is not a 
criterion of truth, but the basis for obtaining one. It influences 
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the conclusions drawn through its use no more than the use of a 
pen determines the truth of what is written’’ (pp. 4, 5). But 
Professor Lamprecht does seem to know that experience needs no 
explanation. His definition of empiricism reads: ‘‘Empiricism is 
a method in which experience is taken as that by reference to 
which all our ideas are to be explained (as well as proved false or 
true). It is, negatively expressed, a method which takes experi- 
ence itself as needing no explanation’’ (p. 75). 

Now, Professor Lamprecht and I agree as to what we mean by 
experience. As he says in his letter: ‘‘Experience . . . is not the 
same as existence... . It is that part of existence that I am in 
any way aware of or find. ... And experience in this sense is 
our test of existence, because only when we find things can we 
know them to exist. Experience does not make things exist, but 
experience enables things to be known.”’ Im all of this I am in 
agreement, with one exception, which constitutes the core of our 
disagreement. I object to Professor Lamprecht’s assumption or 
‘conclusion about experience when he says that experience itself 
‘needs no explanation, and that empirical method depends on a 
‘certain view of experience. That experience itself needs no ex- 
planation may be so, but it certainly is not self-evident, and the 
meaning of a method of approaching the truth should certainly 
not be made to depend upon a particular view of the nature and 
structure of experience. It is one thing to say that empiricism is 
a method in which all ideas and hypotheses are to be referred to 
experience for explanation and testing. That is empirical method. 
But to go on and say that experience needs no explanation is to 
draw a conclusion about the very experience from which in turn 
the meaning of empiricism is to be deduced. And this seems a 
strange, unempirical, and illogical procedure indeed! I am not 
denying, let me repeat, that a philosopher using empirical method 
might come to the conclusion, as a result of his critique of what 
he ‘‘finds’’ in his experience, that no further explanation is re- 
quired for experience. I myself am aware of no such ‘‘finding,”’ 
and, hence, one or both of us is wrong in his analysis of what he 
sees. But that is a matter not of empirical procedure but of con- 
clusion or assumption about experience. I do object to the im- 
plication of Professor Lamprecht’s position, namely, that a method 
of finding the truth in and through experience be made dependent 
on a particular view of experience. This is like closing the race to 
“opposing horses after one’s own entry is in. No, this is not a 
matter of the mere use of words. It is a matter of philosophical 
procedure which would certainly complicate the philosophical vo- 
cabulary endlessly because we adhered to the principle of allow- 
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ing a procedure in the discovery of truth to depend upon certain 
definite conclusions or assumptions about what experience is. Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht, critical realists, subjective idealists, or personal 
idealists like myself may differ in what they actually find ex- 
perience to be as they organize it, but for one to accuse the other 
of being unempirical in method because one of his conclusions is 
seemingly inadequate is to substitute argument about experience 
for method of argument. 

May I illustrate my contention further? Professor Lamprecht 
writes: ‘‘If you conceive experience to be a subjective realm of be- 
ing, then we are poles apart,’’ and: ‘‘I have no problem [of going 
‘behind’ or ‘beyond’ or ‘beneath’ experience as do subjective ideal- 
ists and critical realists] because I do not start with a definition 
of experience which forbids me to say that I see and find physical 
objects. . . . I should rather begin by rejecting the false concep- 
tion of experience.’’ In the foregoing he means, I suppose, that 
experience as examined by him fails to yield my conclusions; but 
for me to say that he is not an empiricist because he does not agree 
with my conclusions about the experience we both appeal to would 
hardly be justified. A commitment to empiricism as a method is 
not a commitment to a certain view of experience, to a particular 
metaphysics or to no metaphysics at all. Such empiricism would 
be halting indeed, for now it is restricted to investigating every- 
thing but what is involved in the view of experience it presupposes. 
Especially in the last paragraph of his review does Professor Lam- 
precht seem to object to the empiricism of thinkers like Babbitt be- 
cause they have ‘‘unrealistic’’ views of experience. 

Thus, it may be that my hypothesis as to the existence and na- 
ture of God is not based on good empirical arguments; there 
probably are better and more empirical ones, just as I think mine 
are more empirical than are Martineau’s or Pringle-Pattison’s. 
But that is a matter for discussion. At every point in the argu- 
ment I have tried to test ideas about God by a fresh return to the 
data of experience which they are supposed to render more intel- 
ligible. Professor Lamprecht may find no evidence for the par- 
ticular view of experience I come to hold, and therefore deny the 
soundness of my conclusions. But, again, that is a matter for 
investigation according to empirical method and not a question of 
the misuse of empirical method. When one empiricist disagrees 
with another, he must indicate which links of the argument violate 
or do not take account of given facts. I do not mean to deny that 
there are some points in the theistic argument at which the em- 
piricist finds less to support his views than others; but that is a 
phenomenon with which the empirical scientist and philosopher 
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are well acquainted. Yet it would seem sheer absurdity for an 
empirical philosopher who is interested in finding the most rea- 
sonable account of existing known data to give up an hypothesis 
which seems to him to follow the facts all the way, which ren- 
ders them more intelligible and meaningful to thinking and act- 
ing beings than does any other hypothesis, simply because it in- 
volves one or two points at which the tie-up with experience is 
tenuous though not incompatible with the available data. 

I can suggest, finally, in answer to Professor Lamprecht’s re- 
marks on the foregoing comments, what seems to be the real issue be- 
tween us. First, I certainly intend that the existence of God should 
be a principle derived from the facts! I certainly do not mean that 
the God-hypothesis is derived from any other source except analy- 
sis and synthesis of the data. I would have no other Gods before 
me! My point is that some aspects of the God-hypothesis (such as 
the absolute creation of persons) may have little within the total 
data of human experience closely analogous to them, and yet con- 
tradict no available data. Such an hypothesis, if it also explains 
the known facts best, is an empirical hypothesis. 

Second, the real difference between us seems to be that Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht would not allow me as an empiricist to consider 
among the data, among the given, the conative and emotional life 
of man, the ‘‘promptings of the heart,’’ for to do so would be to 
become a romantic rather than an empiricist. But while I would 
grant the validity of the kind of empiricism Professor Lamprecht 
describes for purposes of merely and purely scientific procedure, 
his method of inquiry is altogether too limited for philosophical 
interests which are not satisfied until the whole of experience, sen- 
sory and non-sensory, is analyzed and synthesized. I too reject 
any definition of experience which, before investigation, lays down 
specifications of what experience must be, but I also object to lim- 
iting myself in philosophical procedure to a method which by defi- 
nition excludes the relevance of either the rationalistic, or the ro- 
mantic (or any other possible kinds of entities given in the course 
of human experience), to the search for the truth about existence 
as a whole. 

I should go further and say that the kind of empiricism Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht has in mind is philosophical empiricism arrested 
mainly at the sensory level or aspect of human experience (to meet 
certain ‘‘non-spiritual’’ hopes!). Is it a philosophically foolish 
question, ‘‘productive’’ or not, to ask: What is the cause of the 
given, which as experienced is effect? The given must be accepted 
as brute’ fact, but it certainly provokes many questions about its 
status in the inquiring mind. Similarly, is it philosophically un- 
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wise to ask: What is the status of man’s feelings in the universe? 
And ean the philcsophical empiricist rule emotions out of court 
before he has listened to their pleas? As it seems to me, empirical 
procedure (as opposed to a specific empirical criterion of truth) 
must bring the deliverances of sense, of logic, and of emotion, of 
the romanticist, the rationalist, and the sense-bound naturalist be- 
fore the bar of reason. Only thus may the philosopher discover 
the light each throws on the nature of reality as a whole. 


Peter A. BERTOCCI. 
Bates COLLEGE. 





The text for this note is to be found in Professor Lamprecht’s 
review of Dr. Bertocci’s recent book, in this JouRNAL. Two ques- 
tions are there raised worth a few moments’ consideration. One is 
whether philosophies of religion such as Brightman’s and Tennant’s 
are entitled to the name empirical; the other as to whether an 
empirical philosophy is justified in attempting to explain the facts 
of experience. 

It has been the traditional practice, certainly since the time of 
Kant, to distinguish between arguments for the existence of God 
according to the use of empirical facts made by the author. Thus 
it is commonly recognized that of the ‘‘three historical proofs of 
the existence of God’’ the ontological argument is entirely unem- 
pirical, the cosmological has but a minimum of the empirical, while 
the teleological is empirical to a notably large degree. The dis- 
tinction, I think, is well taken: it points out both an actual dif- 
ference and an important one. It has often been extended to 
arguments that do not fall exactly under any of the three head- 
ings cited above. Thus Spinoza’s arguments for God or Substance, 
and one of Descartes’ arguments in addition to his resuscitation 
of the ontological proof, are generally and properly considered ra- 
tionalistic and unempirical, as compared, let us say, with Paley’s. 
This is, of course, a matter of common knowledge, and on the basis 
of this well-worn distinction Dr. Bertocci was surely quite justi- 
fied in referring to Tennant’s and Brightman’s, and even Marti- 
neau’s, arguments as essentially empirical rather than a priori. 
They may not be sound arguments; they may not persuade Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht or any of the rest of us; but they surely mean 
to be based upon an empirical, not a rationalistic, foundation. No 
one at all familiar with the literature of the subject would for a 
moment be uncertain what kind of an argument to expect in a 
volume on ‘‘The Empirical Argument for God.’’ 

This is, of course, almost wholly a question of terminology. The 
other question is of a more fundamental nature, and has to do with 
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the proper aim of philosophy. Dr. Bertocci is quoted by his re- 
viewer as saying: ‘‘The task of synoptic philosophy is to render 
experience coherent through further analysis and synthesis than 
is open to the various sciences. The problem is: What is the pro- 
cedure which will allow us to take the least for granted?’’ And 
again: ‘‘The known facts of man’s experience in this physical 
universe must be explained, our premise being that the task of 
philosophy in any age is to give the most coherent account of the 
available data supplied by the whole of man’s observation. ”’ 

To this point of view Professor Lamprecht takes serious objec- 
tion. He does not like the must in the last sentence. Now, of 
course, in one sense, there is no absolute must here involved. No 
one must write philosophy unless he likes. But Dr. Bertocci’s 
position, as I understand it, is merely this: that philosophy is an 
attempt to get a synoptic view of the world we live in, and hence 
is bound to do its poor best at suggesting some kind of hypothesis 
or picture which will put together the admitted but multiform and 
heterogeneous facts of human experience. He believes, in other 
words, that it is the business of philosophy to try to explain the 
facts of experience, to put them together in a form that can be 
grasped and in which each of the facts will help illuminate the 
others. 

This, apparently, is not Professor Lamprecht’s conception of 
the task of philosophy, at least not the task of empirical philosophy. 
His contention is that ‘‘empiricism is a method in which experi- 
ence is taken as that by reference to which all our ideas are to be 
explained. It is, negatively expressed, a method which takes ex- 
perience itself as needing no explanation.’’ This would seem to 
mean that the task of empirical philosophy is not to suggest some 
hypothesis which will enable us to understand the facts, but rather 
simply to write down our lists of facts as they come and let them 
go at that. But surely the facts of experience are notoriously in 
need of explanation, as the whole long line of philosophers and 
scientists testify. To assert that the proposal of a synoptic hy- 
pothesis for the understanding of the facts is ‘‘an illicit and im- 
proper type of procedure’’ is to attack the procedure of most of 
the philosophers from Thales to Bergson. It is equally an attack 
upon all the more productive scientists. Kepler, Newton, Darwin, 
Kinstein are guilty of the same illicit procedure as Brightman and 
Tennant. But one need not go even to the sciences for illustra- 
tions of the use of hypotheses to explain the facts of experience: 
the same procedure is to be found in every criminal trial based 
upon circumstantial evidence, in every attempt by a physician to 
diagnose a complicated set of symptoms, and in innumerable daily 
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situations in business and common life. If philosophy be for- 
bidden the task of suggesting hypotheses for the sake of explaining 
the facts of experience, there would seem to be little left to it but 
meticulous observation and list-making, and possibly the writing 
of critical histories of the mistaken ambitions of past philosophers. 


JAMES BIsseTT PRATT. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 





Many issues are raised by Professors Pratt and Bertocci in con- 
nection with my review of Professor Bertocci’s recent book and 
my comments upon the nature of empiricism. I should certainly 
say that I misinterpreted Professor Bertocci’s use of the word 
‘‘must’’ in a passage I quoted from his book and stand corrected 
on that point. I shall not argue terminological questions. I 
should myself refer to the cosmological and teleological proofs for 
the existence of God as a posteriori rather than a priori (a terminol- 
ogy Professor Pratt was the first to teach me years ago), and I 
should choose to use the term ‘‘empirical’’ in a different fashion. 
Doubtless Professor Bertocci’s use of the term in the title of his 
book has abundant support in current usage. I did not so much 
charge him with misleading his prospective readers as I did ques- 
tion the wisdom of continuing to assent to current usage of the 
term. Moreover I am surely not sweeping aside the work of ‘‘the 
philosophers from Thales to Bergson’’ and of ‘‘all the more pro- 
ductive scientists.’’ I am eager for a ‘‘synoptic hypothesis’’ to 
the extent that existence substantiates such an hypothesis. But I 
both object to any preliminary assumption that existence is such 
an interrelated system that it can be summed up in any total 
formula, and believe that the most ‘‘synoptic’’ hypothesis is un- 
warranted until the frame of reference is indicated relative to 
which the hypothesis is pertinent. There is a vast difference, I 
believe, between hypotheses which allege non-empirical existences 
upon which empirical existences depend and hypotheses which seek 
to define possible correlations and orders among empirical exist- 
ences. The former type has, it seems to me, been very ‘‘interest- 
ing’’ as expressions of temperament and human hopes; but only 
the latter type, it seems to me, has been ‘‘productive’’ of increased 
understanding of the existential world. By lumping these two 
kinds together, as Professor Pratt’s final paragraph seems to me 
to do, one fails to distinguish ‘between hypotheses which define 
possible worlds which experience does not prohibit us from enter- 
taining and hypotheses which analyze the discoverable world which 
experience does require us to acknowledge. I may, of course, be 
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wrong and perhaps did not state my position with sufficient clarity. 
But I agree with Hume’s point in his Dialogues Concerning Nat- 
ural Religion when he says that any hypothesis about a non-em- 
pirical existence compels us then to affirm that such non-empirical 
existence has produced just exactly the kind of existential order 
we empirically discover. Such an hypothesis does not increase our 
knowledge, even if it gratifies our feelings. If we come to distin- 
guish unproductive and productive hypotheses, we need neither ac- 
cept all explanations offered by the philosophers from Thales to 
Bergson and by the scientists Professor Pratt names, nor reject 
them all (as he seems to suppose I mean to do). Certainly Pro- 
fessor Pratt would himself accept some and reject other proffered 
explanations. But unless he would use emotional congeniality as 
a means of sorting these proffered explanations, I do not see why 
he, with his obvious empirical sympathies, might not follow Hume’s 
suggested criterion. 

In considering what kind of explanation is ‘‘productive,’’ I 
should like to comment on two points in Professor Bertocci’s state- 
ments. (1) May we legitimately entertain as probable those hy- 
potheses which are ‘‘inferred from the total data of experience as 
coherently organized or systematized’’? May we accept an hy- 
pothesis as ‘‘reasonable and economical’’ which, ‘‘interpreting the 
available data, goes beyond them without contradicting experi- 
ence’’? The answer I should give to these questions is that much 
depends on what we mean by ‘‘coherently organized’’ and by 
‘*reasonable and economical.’’ A coherent organization of data is 
effected by utilizing principles, and these principles may be derived 
from an analysis of the data or from some extraneous source. If 
one uses principles from some extraneous source, one may be fol- 
lowing an a posteriori argument but not what, in my terminology, 
is an empirical argument. If the principles come from some 
promptings of the heart, some aspiration of religious hopes, or some 
desire to make the universe-as-a-whole a morally grateful universe, 
I should consider the argument romantic rather than empirical. 
If the principles come from ‘‘intuitively known’’ or ‘‘self-evident’” 
or ‘‘necessary’’ principles, I should consider the argument ra- 
tionalistic rather than empirical. Even were the hypothesis so 
reached to be true (and there is always this possibility), the argu- 
ment would be empirically gratuitous. Similarly, I submit, is it 
with the use of the ‘‘reasonable and economical hypothesis.’? A 
reasonable hypothesis is one that stands criticism from the stand- 
point of certain principles, which principles, unless derived from 
analysis of the data, would be either romantic or rationalistic. And 
an economical hypothesis is either an instrumentally useful formula 
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for practical purposes (as was Copernicus’s heliocentric formula) 
or the assumption of some non-empirical entity which, the mini- 
mum that will satisfy certain hopes, seems inoffensive to him who 
entertains the hopes. Economy is one test of a good hypothesis; 
but from a strictly empirical point of view (in distinction from a 
merely a posteriori point of view) it is a test of an hypothesis for 
calculation and procedural efficiency, not of an hypothesis that 
such-and-such exists in addition to the data one is seeking to ex- 
plain. The closing sentence of Professor Bertocci’s statements 
seems to me to involve this same issue once more. An hypothesis 
which renders the facts ‘‘intelligible and meaningful’’ is surely 
being entertained from the point of view of some principles by 
which intelligibility and meaningfulness are to be affirmed; and 
either those principles are derived from the analysis of the facts, 
or they are not empirically ‘‘economical.’’ 

I may not properly take space here to elaborate what I mean in 
the preceding paragraph by ‘‘derived from an analysis of the 
facts.’’ Perhaps that is the bone of contention after all. That is, 
Professors Pratt and Bertocci may consider the existence of God 
to be a principle that is derived from an analysis of the facts. I 
think that Professor Bertocci at least does not so think, because he 
repeatedly speaks of the existence of God as an hypothesis which 
‘‘goes beyond the facts without contradicting them.’’ Theistic 
hypothesis is thus for him what any hypothesis about things-be- 
yond-experience would be to those who entertained such cautiously. 
If Professor Pratt, however, does think that the theistic hypothe- 
sis 1s derived from an analysis of the facts, I am ignorant of the 
analysis he has in mind. I have never seen an adequate answer 
to Hume’s Dialogues. But I could not substantiate my belief 
here without reviewing not only Professor Bertocci’s book but the 
works of all the philosophers with whom he deals in that book. 

(2) Professor Bertocci objects to my contention that experi- 
ence ‘‘needs no explanation.’’ I realize my statement is loose, or, 
at best, elliptical. Everything with which in experience we are 
confronted can be explained in various ways, as Aristotle said in 
his doctrine of the ‘‘four causes’’; that is, everything can be ex- 
plained in terms of the stuff from which it comes, the nature it 
possesses, the agency that produced it, and the ends to the realiza- 
tion of which it lends itself. But experience, collectively taken, 
can not be explained, but is that to which all our explanations re- 
fer. What I mean was put so ably by Professor Pratt in his 
chapter ‘‘Existence’’ in his book on Personal Realism that I ven- 
ture to quote. ‘‘There are thus two aspects of any given experi- 
ence: one its description and definition, the other its simple given- 
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ness’’ (p. 56). To me this sentence means that all our descriptions 
and definitions can be explained by pointing to something given, 
and that what is given, being given, must be accepted without 
being in turn explained by something further. As Professor Pratt 
says (p. 54): ‘*The contrast between logical natures and existent 
things has been recognized, not only by common sense quite uni- 
versally, but also by nearly all the long line of technical philos- 
ophers.’’ We can imagine other worlds than we have; we may 
define them and develop the implications of our definitions. But 
we have on our hands the existent world, for better and/or worse. 
A world with trees and animals in it is possible to define, as is a 
world without trees and animals in it. A world with God in it is 
possible to define, as is a world without God in it. Trees and ani- 
mals do not necessarily imply seeds and eggs; but experience 
teaches us that they indicate seeds and eggs, and then subsequently 
our definition of trees and animals may imply seeds and eggs. The 


facts of existence together do not imply God; and only if experi- - 


ence taught us that the world came from God could we then so 
define the world as to have our definition of it imply God. I ob- 
ject to any definition of experience which lays down specifications 
of what experience must then be. I object to any theory of ex- 
perience which supposes that the existences we discover imply other 
things; for only definitions or principles or hypotheses or ideas 
imply. And if Professor Pratt is thoroughly in earnest in his 
chapter on ‘‘Existence,’’ I should think he would have to grant 
what I am here saying. He would then also have to grant, I should 
think, that the existence of God could not be affirmed on a basis 
of what I have called an analysis of the facts. He would rather 
have to join Professor Bertocci in pleading that theism did not go 
beyond the facts ‘‘very’’ flagrantly! And then he and Professor 
Bertocci would be alike in regarding arguments for the existence 
of God as perhaps at times a posteriori but surely not as, in the 
sense of the term I have adopted, empirical at all. 


STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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Formal Logic. A Modern Introduction. Apert A. BENNETT and 
CHarLtes A. Bayuis. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. 
xvii + 407 pp. $2.75. 

This book is a useful addition to the growing number of intro- 
ductions to the modern treatment of formal logic. It is simply and 
clearly written, and is full of well-chosen illustrations and good 
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exercises. Stress is placed upon the ideas and distinctions which 
the painlessly introduced symbolism represents rather than upon 
manipulatory skill, and a careful reader should easily acquire a 
sense of the power of modern tools of formal analysis. The authors 
first develop only so much of the logie of concepts, relations, and 
classes as enables them to discuss the traditional content of formal 
logic, but they presently show that this material constitutes only 
a small part of the subject-matter which the Boole-Schréder cal- 
culus can handle. This calculus is later interpreted in different 
ways in order to exhibit the parallelism between the logics of con- 
cepts, classes, propositions, and functions. The matrix method for 
determining the validity of certain classes of propositions is also 
explained together with some features of many-valued logics, and 
finally the deductive treatment of formal logic is examined accom- 
panied by good discussions of standard techniques and problems 
of postulational methods. Perhaps the most distinctive feature of 
the book consists in the use of an analogue of Professor Lewis’s 
strict implication as the fundamental logical relation between classes 
and functions as well as between propositions; the calculi based 
upon material implication are assigned a subordinate place, so that 
the authors’ preference for intensional logics is made evident. They 
also distinguish between primary and secondary propositions, the 
latter being ‘‘about’’ propositions while the former are not; but the 
distinction is not clearly worked out and its import for logical 
theory is not discussed. The final two chapters are devoted to 
probability and problems of induction and scientific method; al- 
ternative analyses of some of the issues are presented, but in both 
of them the influence of Keynes stands out clearly. The book 
should therefore prove to be a stimulating class-room text, even 
(or perhaps especially) in the hands of instructors who do not 
accept entirely some of the authors’ analyses. 

The authors have tried to avoid introducing issues in the general 
philosophy of logic upon which there is considerable disagreement, 
but perhaps inevitably they have not always avoided committing 
themselves to one of several alternatives. Their acceptance of some 
form of strict implication as the basic logical relation seems to be 
the key to their general standpoint, and although they strive against 
definitely embracing any version of mathematical realism they are 
on the whole sympathetic to such an outlook. Consequently, their 
discussion of many fundamental questions is colored by their sym- 
pathies and reveals the strength no less than the weakness of their 
general philosophy. For example, their introduction of a relation 
of strict inclusion between classes in addition to the relation of 
material inclusion seems to me to involve an unnecessary duplica- 
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tion; and I also suspect that their sympathy for Keynes’ views on 
probability is controlled by their adherence to intensional logical 
systems as necessarily primary. 

EK. N. 


Hasard et contingence. J. Srconp. Logique et Méthodologie, IV. 
(Actualités Scientifiques et Industrielles, No. 628.) Paris: Her- 
mann & Cie. 1938. 67 pp. 20 fr. 

Logique du pari. J. Seconp. Logique et Méthodologie, V. (Ac- 
tualités Scientifiques et Industrielles, No. 629.) Paris: Her- 
mann & Cie. 1938. 49 pp. 15 fr. 


In the first of these pamphlets the author characterizes chance 
or accident as being entirely a matter of private shock or surprise. 
However, laws are themselves regarded as only formulations of 
averages, so that the intelligible is always only a mean result. As 
distinct from logical or intelligible necessities M. Segond admits the 
necessity of brute facts, which exhibit a phase irreducible to ration- 
ality and intelligibility. This irreducible quality is identified with 
the contingent, so that contingency is a factor present in all expla- 
nations and in all the operations of mind or spirit. 

In the second pamphlet M. Segond asserts that all phases of 
our experience have the character of wagers or bets, and discusses 
the presuppositions and implications of this alleged fact. He thus 
points out that this involves a conception of nature having the traits 
of a complicated game of chance, and that, in accordance with the 
conclusions of his previous monograph, rationality must be con- 
strued as a personal power which can calculate the forces of nature 
in terms of average effects or the law of large numbers. 

EK. N. 


Philosophie de la physique moderne. Emite Rweav. Paris: Kdi- 
tions du Cerf. 1938. 96 pp. 7 fr. 


This is a graciously written interpretation of the achievements 
of modern science. Human thought is said to be neither intuitive 
nor absolute, and knowledge can be acquired only in terms of sense 
perception, abstract or symbolic representation, and the use of 
principles of reason. Nevertheless, science progressively discovers 
the structure of nature and formulates it in the language of mathe- 
matical invariants. This search for truth is part of the mystical, 
religious quest expressed by the great Catholic Mysteries. In the 
process, spirit itself becomes purified, and modern science offers for 
our contemplation the achievement of a more intimate union be- 
tween spirit and nature. 

E. N. 
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Research and Statistical Methodology. Books and Reviews, 1933- 
1938. Oscar KrisEN Buros, Editor. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press. 1938. vi+ 100 pp. $1.25. 


This book is reprinted from The 1938 Mental Measurement Year- 
book of the Rutgers University School of Education. It contains a 
very full bibliography of textbooks and monographs on statistical 
and research methods which have appeared since 1933, together 
with comments and evaluations extracted from the various reviews 
they have received. Dr. Buros plans to supply annually such a 
collation of critical reviews of work in this field, if the present ven- 
ture meets with a favorable response. The project is very worth 
while, and Dr. Buros should be encouraged to continue the service 
he has rendered to students of the subject. The present volume 
will undoubtedly be of great value to all those desiring critical in- 
formation about the latest developments in research methods. 

K. N. 


Political Philosophies. CuHEsterR C. Maxty. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company. 1938. xiii + 692 pp. $4.00. 


For beginners this is an excellent introduction to political 
theory—entertaining, clear, judicious, and following the conven- 
tional forms of history. The author makes good use of the recent 
literature on the subject and brings the story strictly up to date in 
his final chapter on ‘‘Democracy at Bay.’’ The emphasis falls on 
political rather than on philosophies, but to avoid the technical ob- 
securities of philosophy in such an introduction is probably an 
achievement rather than a fault. As ‘‘reading matter’’ the book 
is certainly noteworthy among American productions in the field, 
being sprightly without vulgarity and simple without banality. In 
fact the book is not cheap in any sense, and the publisher should 
be encouraged to put a more democratic price on a book which 
should be read with profit by the many who ought to know some- 
thing of the ups and downs of democratic ideas. 

What political wisdom the author possesses is revealed chiefly 
in his incidental comments and shrewd criticisms; his own phi- 
losophy never dominates his history and seldom his mind. He gives 
himself away to some extent, however, in the following passage, 
though even here he is guarded: 


So we come to the end of the long road the human mind has traversed in 
search of an infallible formula for liberty. Political society will not move fast 
or far in the direction of Lippmann’s ‘‘free collectivism’’ or Salter’s nicely 
adjusted ‘‘ framework of law, custom, institutions, and planned guidance and 
direction’’ until there has been a profound change in popular thought and feel- 
ing respecting political power. Before we can hope to realize such dreams as 
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these, the great mass of men must unreservedly accept the proposition that the 
most sacred function of government is not to do what the people want, but 
what they ought to want if they had the knowledge and insight to understand 
what ought to be done. In the fullness of time education and experience may 
drive that lesson home, but education and experience act slowly and cost more 
than we often wish to pay. [Pp. 666-667.] 


H. W. 8. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The annual meeting of Mind Association and joint session with 
the Scots Philosophical Club and the Aristotelian Society will be held 
this year at Edinburgh, Friday, July 7, to Sunday, July 9, 1939. 
On Friday, Professor N. Kemp Smith will deliver an address on 
‘*David Hume, 1739-1939.’’ On Saturday Professor J. N. Wright 
and Dr. C. A. Mace will discuss ‘‘Self-Identity,’’ and Messrs. D. 
M. Mackinnon, W. G. Maclagan, and J. L. Austin will discuss 
‘*Are there a priori concepts?’’ On Sunday, Mr. J. W. Phillips, 
Professor A. Macbeath, Professor H. F. Hallett will take part in a 
symposium on ‘‘The Moral Basis of Justice’’ and there will be a 
symposium on ‘‘The Present-Day Relevance of Hume’s Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion’’ with Professor A. E. Taylor, Pro- 
fessor J. Laird, and Professor T. E. Jessop participating. Appli- 
cations for membership in the Joint Session and for accommodation 
should be made as early as possible to Dr. Reginald Jackson, the 
University, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


The following reprints have been received : 

‘‘What is a Political Theory?’’ by George H. Sabine. From 
The Journal of Politics, Volume I, No. 1, pp. 1-16. 

‘‘Difficulties underlying the Einstein-Eddington Conception of 
Curved Space’’ by Albert Eagle. From Journal of the Transac- 
tions of the Victoria Institute, Vol. LXX, pp. 177-200. 

‘‘Uber die Stelle der Medicohistorie im System der Wissen- 
schaften’’ by Werner Milch. From Janus, 42ste Jaargang, 1938, 
pp. 142-164. : 

‘‘A Chinese Philosopher’s Theory of Knowledge’’ by Chang 
Tung-Sun. From Yenching Journal of Social Studies, Vol. I, No. 
2, pp. 155-191. 

‘‘Naturalistische und humanistische Begriindung der Kultur- 
philosophie’’ by Ernst Cassirer. From Gétesborgs Kungl. Vetens- 
kaps- och Vitterhets-Samhdlles Handlingar, Band 7, No. 3. 


